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Recovery—The Second Effort. By Sir Arthur Salter. New 

York, Century Co., 1932. $3.00. 

In impressively simple language one of Britain’s fore- 
most economists, and one of the ablest of the League 
Secretariat during many years, here diagnoses the eco- 
nomic disease of the world and sets down the essentials 
of remedial treatment. He calls the process now going 
on the “second effort” because in the present decade “we 
have to do what we thought we had done in the last.” 
The accomplishments of the early postwar years were 
indeed great. “The national shortages of 1918 had disap- 
peared by 1920. . . . By 1925 the world’s production and 
consumption per head—that is, the average standard of 
living—were higher than in 1913.” In 1929 “the world 
as a whole was well above all earlier standards” and was 
apparently advancing toward new levels of prosperity. 

But then came the economic depression and, following 
upon it, the financial crisis—two distinct and world wide 
catastrophies—and so the task has to be done over. Sir 
Arthur makes the interesting philosophic observation that 
“perhaps the new insight into world conditions must come 
mainly from those who are not handicapped by having 
the very structure of their minds interwoven with old 
methods and earlier assumptions.” 


As to the potentialities of the situation, he says: “Even 
with known resources, and known methods of exploiting 
them, the world could certainly maintain several times its 
present population at much more than its present stan- 
dards.” The problem is to develop the requisite social 
intelligence and create the techniques. “The economic 
and financial structure . . . was, at the moment of its 
greatest perfection, more like one of the marvelously 
intricate structures built by the instincts of beavers or 
ants than the deliberately designed and rational works of 
man.” We are now emerging from the era of an un- 
planned, laissez faire economy but we have gone just far 
enough to lose the benefits of that system in the way of 
automatic adjustments while still lacking the advantages 
of deliberate planning. “From this worst of both worlds 
we must certainly escape.’ We must recognize that a 
planned economy has its “peculiar difficulties and perils.” 
But the conditions under which “a freely working competi- 
tive system can secure an automatic adjustment of the 
world’s economic activities to changing needs” no longer 
exist. 

The diagnosis of our present disorder is stated with 
extraordinary simplicity: “An apparent overproduction 


of everything means, and can only mean, that the vast 
system which stands between the producer and the con- 
sumer, which adjusts supply to demand, by which future 
production is planned, markets found, and the means of 
payment provided, has developed grave defects and is 
failing to fulfil satisfactorily its part in the economic life 
of the world. Ability to produce is unable to translate 
itself into ability to purchase.” Sir Arthur explains in 
detail how this basic difficulty has been aggravated and 
its seriousness and duration increased by the financial 
crisis which began in the early summer of 1931 when the 
Credit Anstalt of Vienna was found to be in a bad way. 
The League had done admirable work in reorganizing 
the finances of Austria but conditions had arisen which 
the best of financial policies could not weather. The 
disturbance in Austria spread rapidly. Short term ad- 
vances began to be called in. The strain on gold occa- 
sioned by a stoppage of lending resulted in concentrating 
the world’s gold stocks in countries that already had a 
surplus, thus contributing to a downward movement of 
prices, while at the same time imperiling the currencies 
of countries which had been obliged to part with needed 
gold reserves, and eventually pushing even Great Britain 
off the gold standard. 


The perennial problem of war debts and reparations 
contributed heavily to this world-wide havoc. Sir Arthur 
believes that if reparations had been settled on a delivery- 
in-kind basis the whole matter could have been “finished 
in three years or so.” On that basis the devastated coun- 
tries would have received “more of real value than a 
decade of efforts” actually gave them. 


In his account of the peace conference Sir Arthur pays 
a glowing tribute to Woodrow Wilson—“greatest of the 
trio at Versailles.” The embodiment of the Covenant in 
the Treaty was the “greatest achievement of Wilson’s 
life.” Its magnitude is thus expressed: “Let those who 
know what it has since meant to secure world acceptance 
of even the shortest and simplest treaty to strengthen the 
foundations of peace ask themselves what chance there 
would have been of establishing that comprehensive, 
skilful, and flexible instrument, with its vigorous and 
detailed obligations and commitments, if the peace had 
been first and separately concluded. . . . There would to 
this day have been no League, nor any other alternative 
mechanism of peace that would have any chance of 
coping with its task.” 


The first step of a realistic approach to the solution 
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of world economic problems has been taken in a reéxami- 

nation of the German position. (The author’s comment 
on this point antedates, of course, the recent settlement 
arrived at by the Lausanne Conference.) The next re- 
quirement is that prices should be increased “up to say 
the level of 1929, and then be kept reasonably stable.” 
If the non-gold countries return to the gold standard, 
the advantages of which are great, they should restore 
gold “to his throne, not as a tyrant, but as a constitu- 
tional monarch.” Controlled foreign lending, freer 
trade, internal banking reforms, and, greatest of all, 
“political appeasement”—these are indicated factors in 
recovery. The last of these means that both the Covenant 
of the League and the Pact of Paris shall be made indis- 
putably operative. 


Stability will require a world monetary system, not 
necessarily doing away with the several national curren- 
cies, but insuring that they shall always be “convertible 
into each other at about the same rates” and always able 
to “purchase about the same amount of commodities.” 
The ultimate ideal is a “managed world currency, without 
the support, or the cost, of gold.” Foreign credit must 
be exercised “within a secure framework of world policy.” 
Likewise, home investment must go on within a “similar 
framework of national policy.” In the case of foreign 
credit, where the public policies or finances of small 
states are concerned, “it will usually be desirable that the 
proposed loan scheme should be examined by a joint 
committee of the League of Nations and the Bank of 
International Settlements, or some specialized committee 
or institution established with their approval.” 


Another momentous change is thus forecast: ‘The 
tariff systems of the world will be the result of interna- 
tional discussion and agreement; they will be stable for 
long periods, and changeable only after notice and 
negotiation, and as a rule only to be reduced.” (Italics 
the reviewer's.) The adjustment of tariffs on the “dif- 
ference in costs,” basis is pronounced a fallacy, “destruc- 
tive of the very foundation of world trade.” Likewise 
“scientific” adjustment to the needs of different industries 
is condemned because it means “offering the powers of 
government as a spoil to those who organize themselves 
most efficiently to corrupt it, and endowing an industry 
in proportion to the incompetence of those who con- 
duct it.” 

The task of government in fitting itself to be the 
guardian of the public good, Sir Arthur envisages as 
having five phases: It can cease giving preferential as- 
sistance to sectional interests. It can decentralize, dele- 
gating power to local authorities under a strict delimita- 
tion of functions. It can simplify its duties “by resolutely 
confining its decisions (where it does not assume complete 
responsibility for an enterprise) to a framework of main 
principles, within which economic activity may find its 
own adjustments.” It can “extend its own mechanism” 
through “mixed institutions in which private management 
is diluted by an element of public representation.” Lastly, 
it can “draw into the service of the public the great private 
institutions which represent the organized activities of 
the country’—-chambers of commerce, trade and labor 
organizations, banking institutions, and the like. 


Sir Arthur’s analysis and his proposals are dictated 
by a vision of world brotherhood and cooperation. It is 
in keeping with his ideal of a new statesmanship that he 
dedicates the book to the late Dwight W. Morrow and 


Roland Boyden, “who brought into public affairs courage 
and magnanimity.” F. E. J. 


Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. By Lewis E. Lawes. 
New York, Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. $3.00, 
Warden Lawes of Sing Sing has written a volume of 

memoirs that not only abounds in “human interest” but 

that reveals as well a wealth of understanding of the 
problems the prison administrator must face. The per- 
sonal element is indeed slight, but the story of the devel- 
opment of the inexperienced young guard at Dannemora 
who hit the wrong man over the head with his club (and 
never used it again) to the practical penologist, which 

Mr. Lawes now is, is well worth reading. The bulk of 

the book is given over to stories of the prisoners, care- 

fully selected to illustrate prison problems and the atti- 
tudes of the men. Mr. Lawes’ theory of prison admin- 
istration seems to be summed up in the following sen- 
tence: “The successful administrator will be the benevo- 
lent despot as well as the understanding leader.” That 
he is the understanding leader, many incidents attest. 

While Warden Lawes uses psychiatry and psychology 
in the work of classifying prisoners he depends finally 
more on his own estimate of the individual. The work 
of the psychiatrists, he says, is “purely negative,” though 
they should become “menders of characters, not merely 
analysts.’ The reason why psychiatry has not been able 
to do more for prisoners is that they “resent being ques- 
tioned about crime motives.” 


Warden Lawes has often declared his vigorous disap- 
proval of capital punishment. In the chapter, “Who's 
Afraid of the Chair,” he makes that position still clearer, 
with his stories of individuals at the time of execution. 
“From every point of view,” he says, “the death penalty 
is futile. .. . I am opposed to the death penalty because 
the evasions, the inequality of its application, the halo 
with which it surrounds every convicted murderer, the 
theatrics which are so important to every court proceed- 
ing where the stake is life or death, the momentary hys- 
teria, passion and prejudice aroused by the crime which 
often make it impossible to weigh the facts carefully and 
impersonally and, finally, the infrequency of its applica- 
tion—all tend to weaken our entire structure of social 
control.” I. M. C. 


Some Current Stupy Courses 


Living Creatively. By Kirby Page. New York, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1932. $2.00. 


The Personality of Jesus. By Kirby Page. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1932. Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 90 cents. 


Mr. Page has proved his versatility in the first of 
these volumes. Known widely as a crusader for social 
justice and particularly for world peace, he here offers a 
devotional book which, while noteworthy for its social 
content, abounds in resources for the individual life bent 
upon “practicing the presence of God.” The plan of the 
book is unusual and may at first be a bit confusing. 
Parts I and II are quite distinct. The first is composed 
of eleven chapters in which are explored eleven pathways 
to creative living, as follows: 


I. Relieve Human Misery. 
II. Transform Unjust Social Systems. 
III. Gain Vision and Serenity Through Silence. 
IV. Seek Beauty. 
V. Cultivate Friendship and Fellowship. 
VI. Recover Strength Through Penitence, 
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VII. Explore Great Biographies. 

VIII. Follow the Noblest Personality. 
IX. Cooperate Creatively with God. 
X. Run Risks and Accept Penalties. 
XI. Make Wise Use of ‘lime. 


Obviously these are not alternative but mutually sup- 
plementary ways of living. In the first chapter three 
requisites of successful ministry to human need are given, 
which are perhaps as relevant to the other ten topics— 
information, imagination, action. The discussion of social 
evils in the second chapter is accompanied by a frank 
avowal by the author of his “own deep conviction” that 
the Socialist Party offers the most etfective means of 
political effort toward ethical reconstruction. 


For those who have watched or companioned Mr. Page 
in his valiant effort to win acceptance of his social ideals, 
the most iliuminating portion of his book is that which 
deals with resources of devotional living. In his chapter 
on silence he says: “Life can be utterly transtormed by 
quietness. Even fifteen minutes or half an hour daily 
spent in silence, if continued for an extended period of 
weeks, will give meaning and depth to activity.” Be alone, 
he advises. “The first stage is simple relaxation of body 
and mind. Get out from under the load and rest. Let 
mind go where it wills. Meditation will increasingly 
become purposive. Reflection concerning the meaning 
and objective of life will prove to be more and more 
illuminating. ...” In his thought on this subject Mr. 
Page has been influenced much by his study of Gandhi. 
The chapters on beauty and friendship are too brief to 
offer much in the way of guidance, but the one that 
follows makes a real contribution to an understanding 
of the spiritual significance of penitence, particularly in 
its social aspect. A strong note of personal spiritual 
aspiration and striving runs through the book. It is, 
however, when dealing with concrete social evils and 
challenging his readers to vigorous moral action that Mr. 
Page is most at home and his pen flows most freely. 

Part II, which is much the larger portion of the book, 
contains ten “cycles” of daily readings following the first 
ten chapter headings in Part I, each cycle containing ten 
readings. They have been carefully selected from many 
sources. 


The Personality of Jesus is a shorter study course 
following the topical biographic method. “The back-to- 
Jesus movement,” says Mr. Page, “is not an attempt to 
discover ready-made solutions for contemporary prob- 
lems, but rather an endeavor to explore the sources of 
illumination and power, and to come within range of the 
explosive stimuli hurled forth by the most radiant of 
personalities.” The book is a study of the life of Jesus, 
but it departs in an important particular from the method 
usually followed: the questions for group discussion are 
largely based on facts and issues of contemporary life, 
and many of them require for adequate consideration 
much more information than the text of the book gives. 
One is reminded again and again that guidance for 
modern living cannot be gained from the New Testament 
without serious study of social problems. Mr. Page would 
be among the first to grant this, and he suggests that his 
earlier book, Living Creatively, be used for supplementary 
reading on current conditions and issues. But the leaders 
of groups using the book should be well equipped to 
supply information if the question lists are to be closely 
followed. Thus supplemented, the book may be made 
very useful. F. E. J. 
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Out of a Job: Proposals for Unemployment Insurance. By 
Elsie D. Harper. New York, Womans Press, 1931. 50 cents. 


Unemployment: A Discussion Outline. By Harrison S. Elliott 
and others. New York, Association Press, 1931. 35 cents. 
The first of these two pamphlets is a discussion of 

unemployment insurance prepared particularly for groups 

within the Y. W. C. A. who have already been studying 
the causes and effects of unemployment and are ready 

to consider possible solutions. While it is not strictly a 

discussion outline, questions are included so that it can 

be used for that purpose. The subjects discussed include 
the efforts of American employers and trade unions to 
provide unemployment benefits for their own groups, 
provision for unemployment in other countries of the 
world with particular attention to the German and 

English systems of unemployment insurance, propusals 

for legislation on unemployment insurance in the United 

States. A brief, non-technical, bibliography is included. 
Unemployment: a Discussion Outline, by Harrison S. 

Elliott, Erdman Harris, Nellie M. Day, and James Myers, 

was reviewed in INFORMATION SeERvicE for October 3, 

1931. While it was prepared primarily for young people’s 

groups in colleges, Christian Associations and churches, 

it may be used by adult groups of various types. The 
headings presented in outline include “Exploring the 

Unemployment Situation,” “Determining What an indi- 

vidual or a Group Should Do,” “Fundamental Causes and 

Permanent Preventives of Unemployment.” A series of 

brief paragraphs contain “Facts and Opinions” on the 

different questions raised and a bibliography are included. 


Our Economic Life in the Light of Christian Ideals. Prepared 
by a special committee for the Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. New York, Association Press, 1932. 90 cents. 
(In Press) 

- This study course is designed to take the place of an 

earlier one prepared by a committee under the auspices 

of the Federal Council, entit'ed Christianity and Economic 

Problems, edited by Kirby Page and now out of print. 

The material has been altogether rewritten and rear- 

ranged, although the scope and the aim are the same as 

those of the earlier book. 

The “author group” consists of the following persons: 
Grace Coyle, F. Ernest Johnson, S. M. Keeny, Benson Y. 
Landis, Rhoda McCulloch, James Myers, J. E. Sproul, 
Arthur E. Suffern, and E. C. Worman. H. S. Person 
of the Taylor Society and Benjamin R. Andrews of 
Teachers College each wrote a chapter. The course is 
designed to meet the needs of groups within churches, 
Christian Associations and other organizations who are 
concerned about the present critical economic situation, 
and wish to study it. 

The concern of Christianity with economic and indus- 
trial matters is recognized as inevitable. “It rests upon 
two main facts of religious history and of human experi- 
ence. First, Christianity in its origin and throughout its 
history and by the terms of its charter in the New Testa- 
ment is committed to the principle that human life is of 
incalculable worth and that personality outweighs all 
other values. . . . The second main fact upon which rests 
the concern of Christianity for economic and industrial 
conditions is the social quality—the fellowship aspect— 
of Christianity itself.” 

The book opens with a comprehensive discussion of 
the present economic crisis and its causes. Following this 
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are considerations of the nature of our economic system 
and of the distribution of wealth and income. Next come 
several chapters in regard to the status of important 
economic groups as follows: industrial workers, farmers, 
managers, investors and consumers. There follows a 
consideration of the question whether human nature 
itself provides barriers for economic change; here data 
from the “new economics,” from psychologists and edu- 
cators are presented; a careful review is made of the 
incentives tor which human beings work; the “assets 
and liabilities” of human nature in its relation to economic 
change are carefully stated. 

The objectives in economic reconstruction in the view of 
the author group are stated. Some radical proposals are 
fully described. The last two chapters deal with economic 
planning. One sketches the essentials and implications of 
economic planning, including the discussion of the rela- 
tion of Christianity to collective action. The last makes 
concrete suggestions for the building of an economic plan 
including the following measures: “take the children out 
of industry”; “retire the aged”; “insure against unem- 
ployment”; “shorter hours of work”; “distribute income 
more equitably”; “test out economic incentives.” The 
chapter closes with a pointed treatment of the “price of 
planning.” 

An appendix contains a summary of the Clark-Smith- 
Soule Plan. A carefully prepared series of questions to 
assist the teacher or discussion leader and a bibliography 
are included. 


Jesus Prophet of Galilee: Studies for a Day of Confusion. By 
Paul Moyer Limbert. New York, Association Press, 1932. 
25 cents. 

This series of Bible*studies is, Dr. Limbert explains, 
“based upon the conviction that through a fresh approach 
to the records of the life of Jesus one may find both 
direction and dynamic for more creative living amid 
modern perplexities.” The problems chosen for special 
consideration are: social prejudice; the adequacy of con- 
ventional standards; the attainment of a reasonable at- 
titude toward possession; social conflict; the cost of 
discipleship. The studies are presented in outline form. 
Problems are raised and suggestions offered, but the 
latter are “designed only to point the way toward pos- 
sible conclusions.” 

The series is designed for college students or for other 
mature young people. I. M. C. 


The Liquor Preblem: a Discussion Outline. Boston, Congrega- 
tional Education Society and Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety (14 Beacon St.), 1931. 20 cents. 


Will Youth Accept the Law? New York, Youth Commission of 
the Citizens’ Committee of One Thousand (100 Fifth Ave. 
Suite 1504). 10 cents, 

The first of these discussion outlines on the liquor 
problem is intended for adult groups and older young 
people. It includes an introduction on “The Church and 
the Christian Education of Adults,” and sections on the 
relation between law and freedom, the success of prohi- 
bition in solving the liquor problem, other possible meth- 
ods for solving it, the most important factors in the 
liquor problem, the “next steps,” and a proposed course 
of action for the church. A number of opinion tests are 
also printed as an aid in discovering the attitudes of the 
group toward the various aspects of the problem. A long 
bibliography is included. 

Will Youth Accept the Law is the third in a series of 
pamphlets issued by the Youth Commission. It is in- 


tended for study and discussion by college students and 
older young people. It considers the “clashing codes” of 
various groups, and what attitudes young people should 
take toward prohibition. 

The Commission has endeavored to be objective in its 
approach to the liquor question. The viewpoint is that of 
supporters of the prohibition regime but the writers have 
sought to avoid prejudice in treating the issues. “ 

I. M. C. 
A Primer of Public Affairs. By Margaret Hiller. New York, 

Womans Press, 1932. 50 cents. 

This is an outline for discussion groups who may wish 
to consider a number of different questions of the day. 
Those treated here are the League of Nations, the World 
Court, the Peace Pact, disarmament, child labor, hours 
of work for women in industry, registration of aliens, 
prohibition. In addition to a brief discussion of the 
questions raised, group activities are suggested and a 
bibliography or a source for further information is given. 

It is of course planned with groups of the Y. W. C. A. 
in mind but could also be used for other groups. 

I. M. C. 
Missionary Education 


Facing the Future in Indian Missions. By Lewis Meriam and 
George W. Hinman. New York, Council of Women for Home 
Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1932. Cloth, 
$1.00; Paper, 60 cents. 


Indian Americans. By Winifred Hulbert. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1932. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 60 cents. 
Living Issues in China. By Henry T. Hodgkin. New York, 

Friendship Press, 1932. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 75 cents, 

The topic for home mission study groups this year is 
work among the American Indians. In the first volume 
Mr. Meriam, who was technical director of the Survey 
of Indian Affairs conducted several years ago by the 
Institute of Government Research (See INFORMATION 
SERVICE for October 27, 1928, for a digest of the report), 
discusses the attitudes of white man ‘and Indian toward 
each other, health and educational problems among the 
Indians, the economic situation of the Indians and other 
social problems. Dr. Hinman, formerly director of survey 
of Indian work of the American Missionary Association, 
presents the work which the church is now doing to help 
the Indians meet their problems. 

Indian Americans is intended as a volume for young 
people. Miss Hulbert sketches in popular fashion the 
contribution of Indians to American life, the problems 
involved in the gradual blending of the races, which 
seems to be going on now, in Indian education, in the 
economic handicaps which the Indians must meet, and 
in the difficulty of adjustment both for the older Indian 
families and for the school-trained Indian who must 
return to his own community. The author concludes with 
a chapter on Indian religious life. 

The subject for foreign mission study this year is 
China. In this little volume Dr. Hodgkin, formerly sec- 
retary of the National Christian Council in China, dis- 
cusses briefly but clearly the major problems which China 
is facing today: the creation of a real national govern- 
ment, China’s special educational problems, the changes 
in the family system, China’s difficult economic problems, 
the need for raising the physical standard of the popula- 
tion, China’s position in international relations, Chinese 
religions and the position of Christianity. The author 
pays particular attention to the position of the missionary 
in relation to each of these problems. I. M.C. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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